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ABSTRACT 
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Uo Pre-Student Teachinp, fcixpcriences 
Change Attitudes Toward Teaching? 
by G, C, Knoll 

When an individual decides to enter the teaching profession 

•••the decision is, in the lasu analysis, a compro- 
mise whereby Che) hopes to Bain tne maximum degree 
of satisfaction out of his working life by pursuing 
a career in whic h he can make as much use as possible 
of his interests and capacities, in a situation 
which will satisfy as many of his values and goals 
aiL possible. 

While it may not be possible through a teacher education program 
to identify all of the underlying motives that influence an individual 
to choose teaching as a profession, it is possible to obtain objective 
data through a pre-studerit teacher education program designed to give 
the prospective teacher an opportunity to obtain practical experience 
in a classroom situation. Numerous educational authorities have 
stated that prospective teachers should obtain this practical experi- 
ence prior to student teaching through working with students and 
participating in other professional laboratory or field experiences 
that give new and concrete meaning to the theories taught in the edu- 
cation courses. As a result of these experiences some individuals 
may find they are not personally suited for a teaching career before 
they have completed a formal teacher education program. 

These kinds of experiences are paramount at a time when teacher 
oducation is experiencing critical appraisal from every segment of our 



•'•Eli Glnzberg, et al ., Occupational Choice » An Approach to a 
General Theory (New York* Columbia University Press, 1951), p. 271. 
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society. Proparinr, r earhprs t-o dpal conipprenf.l v wir.h nho oduoat ion of 
stndPnts in todav's oomplox soriety ha*^ ber'omo an inoreasinply difficult 
task but one which ip vital to our nation. Teacher competency is 
dependent on many rhinf.s, hut apT>lication of th^^nry to claJ=;sroom situa- 
tions is imperative for n systematic prop res si on from student to teacher* 
The provision of adequate pre-student teachinp nrofosslonal field experi- 
ences can provide the inter per^^onal relnt ionshi ps between teachers and 
their pupils. There is peneral af'^reement amonr'. educators that thi*^ is 
one of the most important asppcts of teaching. Therefore, thp types of 
teachers with which pupils are associated throughout their school ape 
years should, of necpssity, be a ^^uhiect o" ror t i.nuo'^ • research and 
evaluation. In rhis way, it is possible tr^ identvFv and oo\insel those 
individuals with personal and att^tudin^^l nroblotns before their enroll- 
ment in the sfuiont teaching. i)hasp of the t-e^cbpr ofUicntion propram. 

Furthermore, it is evident that nre-stnd(^nt tPricb.inp laboratory 
experiences are e^^p^tial to the imnrovpment of the teacher pducation 
prop,ram and toward providin'^; rhe necessary knowlpflpr skills, attitudes 
and beliefs of r professional oet^son comittpd to (hIi oation as a career*. 

While it is not nossiblr in a study of ttiis nature to p,ivo a 
detailed snmfr^nry oF rbo Explore torv Field Rxrierionce Program f^t the 
University of Towa; ^t i^ nossi.ble to list thp ma^n aotivn. tips that the 
pi^e-student teachers x^rerp scbedijled ^o pnparp in whi i o in the nropram. 
The essential pre-sttide^t teac^^inp orperipncps incltulod the followir^^: 
observational activTtips. clerical dutv^^, sp^ii ~i nstructronai. respon- 
sibilit '. es ^ supervisory rospons ibi i i t i ps ^ c^pupral Pxtra-c\irrio' i pr duties, 



and nrofesslonai teach(ir responsibilities, Th^^ incroasod eripha^^is on 

this phase of prei)arinp. toaohors calls for nn ovalnat-ion of an 

institution's present labnrar-ory or field pypprienon nro[j,ram. This 

research study focuspd on on v. roniponont — mpr^n nttitiido ohan[^e — of pre- 

student teachers of otu:* Ihsti ttition* *• fit^ld ov.4.ri.o^^^'"' [irctMm. Mthonp.h 

It hrs hpon ^hown that attitudo rhaTi<^.rs do '^cour a^ioT^''. student teachers, 

2 

nothinf* other thnn die published research of Cook, I eeds , ^nd CiI It'^, 
has been done to evaluate a^-ritude nhanpe a^nonp r>re-:- tudent teachers in 
an exploratory field experinpre typo pT^or^ram, 

Therefore, the nrir^inry purpose of this sti^dy was to invest^pate the 
effect of an undor^^^r^duate exploratory field eyperlenc(^ (yire-stu(h^nt 
teachinp) course on the attitudes held by prospective teachers. The 
study, in part, foniised or ^he relationship of eif'hl' dprTio",raphi c and 
descriptive variables to attitude chanpe the nre-studert teachers. 
Method . 

The samples of the stndy included 162 elementary' and 2R6 secondary 
pre-student teachers for a total of 6^jR sttidents enrolled in the 
Exploratory Field Experience Course for both semesters foe the 1^)71- 
1972 academic year at the University of Tovra. 

The attitudes were reflected in responses to statements in the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTM) , which i'- primari Iv dosip^ned 
to measure those attitudes of a teacher th^-^t predict how well he will jjet 
along with pupils in interpersonal relationships, and indirectly, how 
well he will be satisfied with teachinp as a vocation. The teacher 

2 

Walter W. Cook, Carroll H. Leeds, and Rcbert Callis, Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory Manual Form A (New York: The Psycholoe^ical 
Corporation, 1951), n, 3. 
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who ranks at the hip.h (^nd of rhis soatn \s exppot-.Rfl t-o pstablisti better 

rapport with his pn[>ils than the one who ranks low; noS5:^iblR ranp^e of 

3 

scores is -ISO to +1S0. Tho MTAT_ was ndministf^red to the pre-stndent 
teachers at the bei^inninp and at the end of both tho 1^^71-1972 fall and 
sprinp; semesters. The pre-tcst score? obtained at the bepanninj^ of 
each semester and the post-*tPst scores obtained at the end of each 
semester were combined for the purpose of this stiidy. The difference 
between the pre-test and post-test: NT AT scores is r(aforrPd to as the 
MTAI chanpe score. 

The data obtained fro-^i the? pro and nosr MTAT ' s ,qnd demo{^,ranhic data 
collected were analyzed aocordinf*. to an nnalvsis or varinnce (Lindq\iist 
Tvpe J DeSTf^n) techniOMe.^* Tho r^^SMHin^^ F-valnos tpsted at the •001 and 
.01 levels of sipnificanoo allowpd for an analvso^^ of the datp. ^f the 
follovrinf3 three pronpf^: of" nnll -hvnotheses , 

1. Ho: There is no difference between the pre and post MTA^ means 
for the total sair^pTe of pre-'^tMdent tH^nhor^-. 

2. Hos Thnre is no differen'^e hPtwoen avcrape MTAT means for pre- 
stndent teachers prouppd by paoh of the eipht demopraphic 

vari ables - 

3. Hos There is nn difference hetwonn pre and post MTAT means for 
pre-st\ident teachers grouped by each of tho nif^ht demopraphic 
variabT es , 

In many pre-stndent tennher sttiriies, i nvostipators have failed to 
study the followinp eipht variables and their rel nr onshin to attitude 

Cook, Leeds, and Callls, op > cit « , p» 3, 

^*E. F. Lindqnist, Desipn and Analysis of Experiments in Psycholopy 
and Education. (Chicago: Ho\iphton MiffHn Co,t 1^^'^3). 



chanj^ej sex, elnmf»ntary vs. secondary pre-stnrlont: Poachers, major 
curridilat arpas, university classifioatlon, ACT cnmnn.siti^ scorp?^ , 
p.rade point averapes, p,radps received in f:he Introduction to Teaching 
Course, and p.rade levels of pre-stude\it teacliinr. (>ynnrience. The dnt:a 
obtainf^d fro^i fhese subjects, however, are viewed as heteroRenoous data 
and prouped accordi.np to the above variable^ Tor each nf the three 
null hyporhesf»s. 
Result^. 

The resvilts of ^he studv ernploylnr the MT A T ^n^ilca^e that" the pre- 
student teachers entered the Hxploratorv Field Kxperience Prop'^nr. at the 
University of Iowa with a positive attitude toward i nter person rela- 
tionships with children and teaching; as a cn^eo-r. 'I'hey ]eft the Prop,ra!Ti 
with even stronger positive nttitndes in these areas. The increases, 
althouE^,h slip^htly lower,, are most ^'1^11 ar to thosp obtained by ^he 
authors of the MTAl with a sa^nple from a comparable population of pre- 
student teachers.'^ The first p,roup of null-hypothesos (t-f:»qt"ed by F^) 
Sup;p;esrs that no change w^ ^ o'^'^nr bcMv'"^''' i"lie nrd ^'^osi ^''T\T 

for th<? total samn^ '^-•-r . d r '>*i*^o^v.^r«t ly fhe ei ebt- indopnn'iont ^\nri^bles — 
of pre— student terchers. The total spmplp had :i iiica^i increisf* of 3.235 
between the total pre i^il.llf)^ and total post- (50.^1'' ) tests on the MTAl . 

Since this p;ain was significant at the .01 levc^l of confidenco, the 
hypotheses of no difference betweo»i pre and post- MTAl was rejected. The 
F. ratios of tables 1-.^ sum^narize the data that: relate to this first 
P,roup of null hypothesis. 

Cook, Leeds, and Callis, op. cit ., p. 3* 
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A major part, of tba .srndy 5 ppollnrl o'lt Chn snronfi pjnvip of null 
hypotheses, Th^s^ proup of null hyporhesns f tostod bv sup.p.osts that 
no difference will orrur hetwopn avprnpo MTAT fneans for each of tbo eip,ht 
demop.raphi c vai^iaMos, TabloR 1-R inro.^nnt tho rosultf; of the analyses of 
variance performed For earb oF thoso var^inblof^. 

The avcrap;p MTAT Tn^^ins for mains and FfMnnTes worn s rpni Fi oantl^'' 
different at the ,001 levpl oF nonfidonre, TberoFora the hypothesis of 
no difference was rojpctod ns indicated in Table 1. Fnmale pre-student 
teachers had sip.ni ^^rantly hip.her "man scores than r'-nln pre-^student 
teachers. These results a^^f-* In ai^.renrent with ttie Findings reported 
in the MTAI manual by Cook, Leeds and Callis. 

The averap;e MTAI neans For elementar^'' vs. secondar\'' pre-student 
teachers were sip.n^ Fi canti y different at t:hn .001 loveT of confidence. 
Therefore, the hypothesis of no difFeronro was rei'^ctf^d- As indicated 
in Table 2, elementary pre-studont teachers had si pni f icaTitly hi.pbor 
mean attitude score*; than the socondarv nre-stndnnt tnachers. These 
results are aj^ain in arreemon^ with the Flf^Mnps r'^^ ported In the MTAT 
Manual by Cook, Leeds, and Callis, 

The average MTAT n:eans For n*aior curricular areas wire significant 
at the .001 level of conFidenre. Theroforn* the hypothosis of no dif- 
ference was rejected* As indicated in Tabic elo^nnntary pre-student 
teachers had hipher r^ean attitude scores than early childhood pre-student 
teachers, early childhood pre-student teachers had higher mean scores 
than secondary ac<?deTnic pre-student teachers, and secondary- academic 
pre-student teachers had hipher mean scores than spcondary non-academic 
pre-student teachers. The sRcondary academic subgroup included subjects 

ERIC 
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who had m«*-ijots ^r^ En[»lish, forpi p.n lanp,iiap^f>s , mathcmati cs , sciencf^s, and 
social studies. Tho socondary non-anadomio stibpronp Included those who 
had majors in home pconomics, arts and crafns, mi^sio^ business, and 
physical education, Tn this sr idy, the elerr'entary pre-student teachers 
had hif^her menn attitude scores than early childhood pre-student tpachers. 
With this exception, these results are in ai^ri^ement with the findinp.s 
reported in the MTM Manual by Cook, Leeds, nncl Callis. 

The average MT/VT nieans hy university cl as<^ If Icatlon were signifi- 
cant at the .01 level of confid^^noe. Therefore, the hypothesis of no 
difference was roiented. indicated in Table A, froshrran/ sophomore 

level, junior level, and senior level nre-stuUont tonchers^ respectively, 
had progressively lower mean attitude scores on the MTA [ , Freshnian and 
jophomore level pre-student tf^achers wore ropbined beoat'se of the small 
ntimber of freshman snhjects. 

The averare MTM means by ACT composite scores were not sl^.nlficant 
at either the .001 level or th^ .01 level of confidence. Therefore, the 
hypothesis of no difference was accepted. Alt:hou[^h the F ratio was 
not significant, Table 5 Indicates ^hat nre-student teachers with observed 
values of 11-20, 21-2^, and 25-27, respect Ivoly, had pror,ress1 vely 

hip,her mean attitude scores on tho MTA I « Tn general, mean attitude scores 
had a slight increase a*^ ACT composite '^core^ incren^^ed. 

The average MTAI means by grade i^nipt iverap^es (cpA) were nol- 
significant at either the .001 or .01 level nf confidence. Therefore, 
the hypothesis of no difference was accepted. Although not significant. 
Table 6 indicates that pre-^tudent teachers with grade point averages of 
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2,50 and below, 2.50 to ?..80, 2.80 to 3.10, and 3.10 and above, respec- 
tively, had prepress ively hif'her mean attitadp snores on the MTAI. 
Mean attitude scores increased as prade point avera[»,os i^r^reased. 

The averap.e M TM means by p,rado receivcHl/ in rho Introduction to 
Teaching Course were* slp^nifioant nt the ,01 l.evfU of confidence. There- 
fore, the hypothesis of no difference was rejected. Pre-student teachers 
with C/D*s, B*s, and A's for course parades, respect ivoly, had prof'.ressively 
higher mean attittide scores on the MTAI , Course parade of C*s and 0*s were 
combined because of the snmll number of pre-sttident teachers receiving; D's. 

The avoraR;e ^fTAT rne.'^^^s ^ y /^r-idn ie\''"^l^' o'^ t:hp nre-'^^Mylp-it ^n•^rhi^^^, 
experience were sip,niricr«nt at uhe ,001 levr^l of confidence. Therefore, 
the hypothesis cf no diffMrence was reiected, Pre^-s titdent teachers with 
exploratory experiences in elementary, intermediate, junior hiph, and 
senior hiph levels, respocti^^ely, had propre?5sively lower mean attitude 
scores on the MTAI » That is, it would appear that the n^ean attitude 
scores were negative l}-- correlated with thp prade levels of the pre- 
student teaching, experience . 

The third group of nnl.i hypotheses (tested by T^,^^) suppests that 
there is no interaction netw^en nre-no'-^t means aud fhe MTAI means 

for each of the eipht demoerTT^hic variables. The F»,, ratios of Tables 

A" 

1-8 indicate that no interaction occurred between the i>re-post difference 
and each of the eight demopranhic variables. Therefot-e, the third proup 
of null hypotheses was accented. 
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Tablo 1. 
MTAT Moan Scorns by Sox 



Sex 


MT.M 


MTAT 


Ui ffor- 








Pre 


Post 


onco 


Average 


F-Values 


Male 


3R.R2? 




'^.756 


AT . 700 


= 17.674^Wr 


Female 


50.780 


S2.927 


2.\hl 


51.B53 


^AB =^-«^0 



.01 Level of Significance 
.001 Level of Sip.nif icancR 



Tablr 2 

MTAT Mean Scores by Elementary 
vs. Secondary levels 



Level 


MTAI 
Pre 


MTAT 
Post 


Differ- 
ence 


Average 


F-Values 


Elementary 


•52.500 


56.S62 


4,062 


54.531 


A 












= 15,099^'VVc 


Secondary 


44.161 


46.927 


2.766 


45.544 


^AB = ^-^^5 



* .01 level of Sipn'if icanc2 
.001 l-evel of Significance 
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Table 3 



MTAI Mean Scores by Major Currlcular Areas 







MTAI 


MTAI 


Differ- 


n V V? 1. <*p%xz 




Early 
Childhood 

Elementary 

Academic 

Non-Academic 


A8.902 
5^,551 
<^5.169 
AO. 768 


57.634 
57.144 
49.338 
39.817 


8. 732 
2.593 
4.169 
-.951 


53.268 
55.847 
47.254 
40.293 


=« 7,184* 
F„ = 8.018*-'' 
F^3 = 1.484 


* .01 Level of Significance 
,001 Level of Significance 
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MTAI Mean Scores by University Classification 






Classifi- 
cation 


MTAI 
Pre 


MTAI 
Post 


Differ- 
ence 


Average 


F-Values 


Freshman/ 
Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 


53.562 
A6.173 
42.702 


55.733 
49.398 
47.149 


2.171 
3.225 
4.447 


54,648 
47.785 
44.926 


F. = 7.135* 

A 

Fg = 4.683* 
^AB = 0-1^^ 


* ,01 Level 


of Significance 









Table 5 



MTAI Mean Spores by ACT Composite Scores 



Observed 


MTAI 


MTAI 


Differ-. 






Values 


Pre 


Post 


ence 


Average 


F-Values 


11-20 


43.033 


45.538 


2.505 


44.286 














= 7,172* 


21-24 


45.655 


52.239 


6.58A 


48.947 










= 1.494 


25-27 


49.081 


52.734 


• 3.653 


50.907 


^AB ' 1-2^6 


28-35 


49.783 


49.983 


.200 


49.883 





.01 Level of Significance 



Table 6 



MTAI Mean Spores by Grade Point Averages 





G.P.A. 


MTAI 
Pre 


■ MTAI 
Post 


Differ- 
ence 


Average 


F-Values 


2.50 and 
Below 


42.500 


47.274 


4.774 


44.887 




2.50 to 2.80 


47.735 


45.857 


-1.878 


46.796 


F, = 7.202* 
A 


2.80 to 3,10 

3.10 and 
Above 


47.812 

30,864 


53.842 
54.320 


6.O30 

3.456 


50.827 
52.592 


Fg «= 2.661 
^AB " ^-^^O 



.01 Level of Significance 
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Table 7 
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Course 
Grade 



MTAI Hean Scores by Grade Received in the 
Introduction to Teaching Course 



MTAI 
Pre 


MTAI 
Post 


Differ- 
ence 


Average 




44.139 


45.981 


1,842 


45.060 




45.512 


48.820 


3.308 


47.166 


^A 
^AB 


52.133 


56.370 


4.237 


54.252 



F-Values 



C's/D'8 

B*s 

A's 



0.264 



.01 Level of Significance 



Table 8 



Junior High 
(7-9) 

Senior High 
(10-12) 



MTAI Mean Scores by Grade Levels of 
the Pre-Student Teaching Experience 





Grade 
Levels 


MTAI 
Pre 


MTAI 
Post 


Differ- 
ence 


Average 


F-Values 


Elementary 
(K-3) 


54.533 


60.167 


5.634 


57.350 




Intermediate 
(4-6) 


50.862 


54.738 


3.876 


52.800 


= 7.243* 



42.423 48.442 5.019 
46.007 44.190 -1.817 



45.433 
45.099 



Fg «= 6.838** 
^AB = 2.705 



.* .01 Level of Significance 
** .001 Level of Significance 



Conclusions ♦ 

Empirically, the results of this study show that a pre-stiident 
teaching experience does improve the attitudes of prospective teachers 
toward greater interpersonal relations with pupils and a [greater satis- 
faction with teaching as a vocation. Therffforn, based on this positive 
attitude change, perhaps thpre merit ^or teacher education proc^ams 
wiuh early and continuinp, field experiences and opportunities for practice 
with more conventional and realistic classroom learninp,. Tn addition, 
it is apparent that subdividing, the sample into eip.ht pre-selected 
demographic variables does show some significant rcRults in this 
investigation. Since the averaj^e MTAI means by sox^ elementary vs, 
secondary, pre-student teachers, major curricular areas, university 
classification, prade received in the Introduction to Teachinf» Course, 
and grade levels of pre-student teachinp. experience were sif^nif leant ly 
different, it is conceivable that pre-student teachers* attitudes mi^^ht 
be further improved if attempts were made to structure the teacher 
preparation program so as to provide field experiences specifically 
tailored to the needs of the individual students with different major 
educational philosophies and varied socio-educational backgrounds and 
experiences. Consequently, one student or [^roun of students may develop 
the skills and attitudes necessary to assume responsibilities in the 
classroom in a short period of time while another .student or group may 
need much more time and need much closer supervision. 
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